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Residential segregation is of great interest in any city populated 
by more than one ethnic or linguistic group., Spatial isolation is not 
only an indicator of assimilation and social distance, but is itself a 
vital mechanism for linguistic maintenance and ethnic continuity. 

Studies of the assimilation process in various American cities show 
fairly high and consistent correlations between the segregation of ethnic 
groups and intermarriage, ability to speak English, citizenship, occupa- 
tional mobility, and other facets of sheieriaedene’ Segregation permits 
ethnic and linguistic groups to minimize contact with others in activities 
related to residence such as neighboring, children's playmates, local 
services, and community institutions. Residential patterns also influence 
the degree speakers can maximize the use of their native tongue and avoid 
the need to acquire a second language. Even if bilingualism is necessary 
for occupational or other purposes, the range of situations in which the. 
Bethea tongue must be spoken can be minimized through linguistic isolation. 
In short, if pluralism is to remain despite the demands created by the 
joint participation in a single economic order, then residential 
segregation is an absolute necessity. 

The patterns of segregation in Montreal are of greater importance 
than in most Canadian cities since there are few centers which approach 
Montreal's potential for the maintenance of both major ethnic and lin- 
guistic groups. Most Canadian cities are so overwhelmingly English or 
French that the numerical minority can hardly maintain themselves. At 
present, there is little chance that Quebec's French population or 
Toronto's British group will give up their native tongue. In Montreal, 
although French Canadians are the numerically dominant ethnic group, 
ee to nearly two-thirds of the metropolitan population in 1961, 


the British number 380, 000--about 18 per cent of the population. The 
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2 
60,000 French Canadians residing in Toronto, by contrast, comprise only 
about three per cent of the metropolitan population. In addition, 
nearly 20 per cent of Montreal's residents are members of other ethnic 
groups. More than 20 per cent of the Italians in Canada and over 40 
per cent of the Dominion's Jewith population reside in Montreal. Most 
of these groups strengthen the position of the English language in 
Montreal. 

Pluralism in Montreal raises several issues which are not normally 
found in U.S. cities and rarely even in Canada. In American cities, 
there is usually one clear-cut "norm" or standard with which to compare 
each immigrant group's residential distribution, namely, the native 
whites. If information were known about later generations, then 
probably the norm would be Americans of British origin. There is even 
less of a problem in determining the linguistic standard since it is 
clearly English. In spite of the fact that Canada recognizes the 
privileged status of the English and French languages, in most cities 
of Canada it is clear that one or the other tongue dominates. Adoption 
of French by the Ukrainians of Winnipeg or of English by the handful of 
Poles in Trois Rivieres could hardly be considered a major step towards 
assimilation among their neighbors. In Montreal, acquisition of either 
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official language or location near either the British or French ethnic 
groups can be regarded as assimilation. 

There are several major aims in this study of segregation in a 
community which is both multilingual and multiethnic in character. 
First, the current residential patterns of ethnic and linguistic groups 
are measured and then compared with earlier decades so that the present 
situation a} be placed into an historical perspective. Second, since 


there are close relationships between ethnic origin and linguistic 


abilities, an effort is made to determine the role of language in 
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3 
influencing ethnic Segregation and, conversely, the impact of ethnic 
Segregation on linguistic residential patterns. Of particular interest 
is the segregation between the monolingual French and English popula- 
tions since the pressure for learning a second language will in part 
reflect their proximity to one «nother. Compared with most Canadian 
cities, the degree of bilingualism is very high in metropolitan Montreal; 
more than a third of the English mother tongue population 15 years of 
age and older are able to speak French and nearly 60 per cent of those 
with French mother tongue are bilingual. The residential patterns of 
these bilinguals can greatly affect the positions of their ethnic groups 
and their native tongues. Using special census cross-tabulations, the 
influence of linguistic differences within each ethnic group on the 
residential patterns. are examined. For example, do bilingual French 
Canadians tend to have a residential pattern which differs greatly from 
monolingual French Canadians? If 'so, does it tend to be much closer 


to the spatial distribution of Montreal's British population? 


DATA AND METHODS 

Canadian censuses provide ethnic and official language distributions 
for the census tracts of metropolitan Montreal in both 1951 and 1961. 
Census tracts are small subdivisions of the city and suburbs, rarely 
containing more than 10,000 residents, which are designed to be re- 
latively uniform in area and Ree tet The ethnic composition of 
Montreal's wards are also available for 1871, 1901, and 1941 -- with 
data on linguistic composition reported for the latter year. 

Segregation is measured by means of the index of dissimilarity, 
a commonly used ecological measure of differences between the propor- 
tional distributions of groups in the spatial units of an urban area, 


whichranges in value from 0 (no segregation) to 100 (complete segregation). 
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There is no segregation between two groups in a city if their distri- 
butions by census tracts are identical. An index of 100, maximum 
Segregation, occurs only if no tract contains members of both groups, 
that is, if the tract holding 100 per cent of the city's X population 
have no residents from group y/ A useful way of thinking about the 
“index of dissimilarity is that it states the percentage of one group 
that would have to relocate into different subareas if the two groups 
were to have identical percentage distributions in the city's 
tracts or warde wl, 

Since the index of dissimilarity is affected by the number of 
spatial units, comparisons between 1871, 1901, and 1941 of absolute 
values are difficult due to the changing spatial arrangements in these 
three years. Comparisons between 1951 and 1961 are possible if the 
analysis is restricted to those parts of metropolitan Montreal which 
were tracted in both periods and if the units are recombined so that 
they are spatially comparable in the two periods. Segregation measures 
for Montreal in 1961 have been computed in three different forms: one 
for the entire metropolis in 1961 (Type I); one which maximizes compari- 
sons in segregation with as much of Montreal in 1951 as possible (Type 
II); and, finally, a more restricted segment of the metropolis which 
permits comparative standardization between decades (Type III). 

Two of Greenberg's measures of linguistic diversity, H and AY have 
been adopted to measure respectively mutual intelligibility in an 
official language and mother tongue tee Official Language 
data, available in 1941, 1951, and 1961, classifies each resident of 
the subareas into those able to speak English only, French only, both 
English and French, or neither official language. H gives the probabi- 


lity that two randomly drawn residents from a given neighberhood will 
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share knowledge of one or both official languages. The measure ranges 
from 0, when no two people share a common tongue, to 1.0 which would 
occur if everyone could communicate with everyone else in a mutually 
understood official language. An extension of Greenberg's measure, Hy, 
determines the degree of mutual intelligibility between ethnic Supa” 
Using the same scale, 1.0 means that all members of one group can com- 
municate with all members of the other group; a value of O means that 
no mutually understood language was common to the two groups. A, and 
Ay are comparable measures of the mother tongue diversity within and 
between eeu o es, 

Finally, Westergaard's expected cases method is employed. This 
is a form of standardization which allows the investigator to determine 
the expected association between two variables after taking into 
account their association with a third variable. It is particularly 
useful in measuring the effect that linguistic differences between ethnic 
groups bave on the actual degree of ethnic residential segregation. 
Analysis of the results in terms of correlation coefficients is not 
fully appropriate and special procedures are employed which will be 


described later. 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION: PRESENT AND PAST 

The crucial linguistic and ethnic groups of metropolitan Montreal 
are highly segregated from each other. The index of dissimilarity 
between the British and French ethnic groups is 55.4 in 1961. This 
means that 55 per cent of one or the other ethnic group would have to 
relocate themselves into different census tracts if the spatial frequency 
distribution of the two groups was to be identical. Likewise, segregation 
between the monolingual speakers of English and French is also very 


high -- the index is 64 in 1961. 
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With the exception of Italians and Ukrainians, other ethnic eae 
are less segregated from the British than the French (Table l, cols. 1 
and 2). Northwestern European groups -- Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Dutch -- are far less segregated from the British than from the French; 
other European groups, although highly segregated from the British, 
are even more isolated from the French. Data are not available on the 
Jewish ethnic population for 1961, however examination of their segre- 
gation indexes for 1951 indicates that Jews also tend to be highly 
segregated from the British and even more from the French. 

(Table 1 about here) 

Examination of the trends in ethnic segregation between 1951 and 
1961, complicated by the changes in the tracted areas, requires re- 
computation of the 1961 results in order to maximize comparability 
between the decades (shown in cols. 3 and 4 of table 1). Declining 
isolation from the French and British has been the general trend in the 
past decade for most ethnic groups (compare cols. 3 and 5, 4 and 6). 
Only the Italians and ee have increased their segregation from 
both groups in the past decade. Increased segregation for non- 
specified Europeans is at least in large part due to the exclusion of 
Jews from this category in 1951. Except for the Germans and Asians, 
the ethnic groups increased or decreased in segregation from both the 
French and British groups. 

Of particular importance are the trends in segregation between the 
British and French ethnic groups. In 1871, these two groups were more 
isolated from each other in the nine districts of the city than were 
either from the remaining population. It is noteworthy that the French 
Canadian residents of Montreal were then slightly less segregated from 


others than were the British (28.3 and 30.5, respectively). The current 
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Segregation pattern in which the British ethnic group is more segregated 
from the French than from the remaining groups in Montreal had developed 
by 1901. The somewhat greater proximity of "other" ethnics to the 
British rather than the French population was also established by then, 
although it should be kept in wind that segregation from the British 
remains rather high. Presently, "other" ethnic groups have an average 
segregation index of 44.7 from the British and 58.2 from the French. 

The higher the segregation between the British and French ethnic 
groups, the greater must be the total segregation from these two groups 
of other ethnic populations in Montreal. This is due to a mathematical 
property of segregation indexes described elsewhere which shows that 
the degree of residential segregation between two groups is not in- 
dependent of their spatial relationship with respect to any third 
ghoun ee’ Consequently, the residential segregation indexes between 
some "other" ethnic group and the British and French ethnic populations 
must total to at least the segregation index between the latter two 
groups. Since the British and French are segregated to a fairly high 
degree, this means that it is impossible for any of Montreal's other 
ethnic components to be very close in residential distribution to 
both of these groups. In other words, if the Italians were to achieve 
an index of segregation of 10 from the French, then their minimum 
segregation from the British would be 45.4. High segregation between 
the British and French in Montreal means that no ethnic group can 
achieve very low segregation from both of these populations, although 
some can be highly isolated from both of these groups. 

Of great significance is the fact that British-French segregation 
actually increased very slightly between 1951 and 1961 (based on Type II 


comparisons). Not only does this mean that the two most important 
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8 
groups of Montreal show no greater tendency towards residential 
proximity now than ten years ago, but the persistence of such iso- 
lation will prevent other ethnic groups from reaching close proximity 
to both of the city's major populations. 

The closer residential patterns of northwestern Europeans than 
other Europeans to the British spatial distribution is also found in 
American cities as well as in Hodeeunael/, In fact, in many Canadian 
cities where the French ethnic group is not important numerically and 
where the French language is not widely used, French-British segregae 
tion is low and more like the segregation pattern found for these two 
northwest European groups in American cities. For example, the ine 
dexes of segregation between these groups in metropolitan Toronto and 
Calgary are, respectively, only 21 and 12. 

In 1961 and in the preceding two decades, the most highly isolated 
official language segments of Montreal have been the monolingual 
speakers of English and French (Table 2). While it is hardly surprising 
that bilinguals are less isolated from speakers of English only or 
French only, it is noteworthy that even those unable to speak either 
official language are less segregated from these two monolingual groups 
(compare column 1 with columns 3 and 5). Since segregation between the 
monolingual English and French speaking populations is even .greater 
than that between the British and French ethnic groups, the total degree 
of isolation from these two basic speech groups by bilinguals or some 
other linguistic component must be high because of the arithmetic 
relationship described earlier. Because 71 per cent of the bilinguals 
are French Canadians, the finding that bilinguals are far more segregated 
from the morclingual English than from those who speak French only is 
more or less to be expected. There are no 


(Table 2 about here) 
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great changes between 1951 and 1961 in the magnitude of segregation 
between the linguistic segments (compare rows 2 and 3), although a drop 
in the segregation of those unable to speak either official language from 
the monolingual French is found along with a rise in their segregation 
from speakers of English only. 

Linguistic segregation raises the degree of intelligibile communi- 
cation possible in the subareas of Montreal above that for the city as 
a whole. A, gives the proportion of randomly paired interactions between 
residents in which communication through a mutually shared official 
language is possible. Because of data limitations, it is not possible 
to take into account communication in tongues other than English or 
French. Since q was .83 in the city of Montreal in 1941, we would 
expect the same average degree of mutual intelligibility in the 35 wards 
if there was no segregation. In point of fact, the average i of .90 in 
the subareas was higher than that for the city as a whole. Likewise, 
in 1961, q, is .79 for the entire metropolis, but averages -88 in the 
census tracts. In both instances, the segregation patterns tend to 
raise mutual intelligibility within the neighborhoods to a level 
greater than that for the city as a whole. If the population was randomly 
distributed in 1961, the frequency of mutual intelligibility would be 
about 10 per cent less than it actually is. One solution to diversity, 
aside from bilingualism, is the differential location of the speech 
groups so that residential contacts tend to be concentrated among those 
with whom communication is already possible and the need for 


further bilingualism is reduced. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN LINGUISTIC AND ETHNIC SEGREGATION 
In view of the differences between ethnic groups in their linguistic 


makeup, there is good reason to expect some association between ethnic 
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10 
and linguistic patterns of segregation. Knowing that the ethnic groups 
are segregated, then at least some degree of linguistic segregation 
will occur if only because the French and British ethnic groups tend 
to be the main carriers of the French and English mother tongues, re- 
spectively. Among the population 15 years of age and over, 96.5 per 
cent of the French mother tongue population were members of this single 
ethnic group ; among the English mother tongue population, 75.9 per cent 
were British. The tendency to favor English over French among other 
ethnics is illustrated by the fact that English is their mother tongue 
slightly more than three times as often as French. Likewise, there are 
some striking differences in the degree of bilingualism among the ethnic. 
groups (Table 3). Not only is the English mother tongue population less 
likely to become bilingual than those with French mother tongue, 36.1 
vs. 57.8 per cent, but there is considerable difference within the 
mother tongue categories along ethnic lines. For example, 31 per cent 
of native English speakers in the British group are able to speak 
French whereas nearly 70 per cent of Italians with an English mother 
tongue are also able to speak French. It is noteworthy that within 
each ethnic group, the French mother tongue component is usually far 
more likely to become bilingual than are their English mother tongue 
compatriots. (Table 3). The powerful attraction of English is also 
demonstrated in Table 3 by looking at the linguistic behavior of those 
whose native tongue was some other language. Among the Germans, for 
example, 72.8 per cent speak only the English official language, whereas 
1 per cent speak only the French official language. 
(Table 3 about here) 
At the very least, we can say that there is some form of joint 


causality operating such that ethnic origin influences linguistic 
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Segregation and, inversely, linguistic ability influences ethnic 
segregation. However, from the perspective of the individual it is 
possible to put some order into these relationships. Ethnic origin is 
&@ status ascribed at birth -- at least in terms of the census definition 
used in Canada, it is beyond th: capacity of anyone to alter his origin 
or that of hie offspring. Of course, we know enough about raciel and 
ethnic relations to recognize that most people within the broad cate- 
gory of "white" could change their identification without detection if 
they are willing to conceal enough of their background and the cultural 
attributes associated with their ethnic group. Linguistic knowledge ie 
somewhat in a no-man's land between being an ascribed or an achieved 
status. On the one hand, there is no choice in the language first 
learned in childhood; it is the tongue used by parente in addressing 
the child. On the other hand, there is some option in the languages 
later acquired voluntarily. Moreover, among bilingual parents, there 
is a choice in the tongue they can use in speaking to their offepring. 
In view of the complexities in attributing a causal link, we shall take 
the view that language and ethnic origin are related and, therefore, 
determine the degree each factor can be used to explain the segregation 
patterns of the other. 

Linguistic Segregation. Shown in row 1 of Table 4 are the indexes 
of segregation between each of the four official language speech groups 
and the remainder of the population. The monolingual English speakers 
and the population unable to speak either official language are the most 
highly je ce from others; bilinguals, as might be expected, are 
least segregated. Row 2 gives the indexes of dissimilarity for linguistic 
groups "expected" on the basis of the actual ethnic residential patterns 


in Montreal and the cross-tabulation between ethnic origin and official 
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language. These figures are based on the Westergaard expected cases 
method. Knowing the ethnic composition in each tract and, further, 
the general association between official language and ethnic origins 
for the metropolis, the official language distribution in each tract 
expected on the basis of ethnic origin was determined. The percentage 
of actual linguistic segregation which can be explained solely on the 
basis of ethnic residential patterns (row 3) is obtained by dividing 
row 2 by row l. This ranges from a high of 81 per cent for monolingual 
English speakers to a low of 47 per cent for the segregation of 
bilinguals. Ethnic residential patterns and the association between 
origin and language fail to explain 19 per cent of English monolingual 
residential patterns, 32 per cent of both monolingual French and those 
speaking no official language, and more than half of the bilingual 
pattern. Although ethnic origin is a major influence, it is clear 
that linguistic segregation patterns are more than merely a function 
of ethnic segregation. 

(Table 4 about here) 

Comparisons are possible between 1951 and 1961 in the degree ethnic 
segregation explains linguistic segregation only if the analysis is 
restricted to a smaller segment of the metropolitan area for which the 
necessary cross-tabulations are available for comparable areas. 
Comparing rows 3 and 4 we see that the role of ethnic origin has 
declined very slightly for all but the bilingual population whose 
current residential pattern is considerably less a function of ethnic 
origin that it was in 1951 (58 and 71 per cent, respectively). 

Since the linguistic groups do not simply follow the pattern expected 
on the basis of ethnic segregation in Montreal, it is of interest to 


learn where in Montreal they tend to concentrate and what areas are 
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13 
avoided. One way of looking at this problem is to compare each tract's 
linguistic composition with that expected on the basis of the tract's 
ethnic composition. The scatter-diagram in Figure 1 compares the 
percentage in each tract able to speak English only with the percentage 
expected on the basis of ethnic composition. Although a very high 
correlation exists between the actual and "expected" frequency of 
English monolinguals, r = .99, note how the regression slope exceeds 
1 (> = 1.21). The solid line in Figure 1 indicates the function which 
would occur if the actual and expected percentages speaking English 
only were equal in each tract. Inspection of the scatter-diagram 
shows that in areas where the ethnic composition would lead us to expect 
to find a small percentage of monolingual English speakers, we usually 
find even less. By contrast, areas where a sizable proportion of the. 
residents are expected to be English monolinguals tend to have an even 
larger percentage actually speaking only the English official language. 
The fact that b is greater than unity means that the variance in the 
actual degree of monolingual English spoken in the tracts of metropolitan 
Montreal is gisialied to a smaller extent by ethnic composition than 
might be assumed on the basis of the coefficient of correlation. 
Using a procedure for decomposing the variance in such situations, 
about 66 per cent of the variance in the percentage speaking only 
English is due to the net effect of ethnic composition and 28 per cent 
is due to the joint effect of composition with other factore j20/ In 
short, although ethnic origin explains a large part of the distribution 
of English only speakers, there is a strong tendency for English mono- 
linguals to be located away from areas where there are relatively few 
expected and to concentrate in areas where a particularly large number 


are expected to begin with. 
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(Figure 1 about here) 

A similar result is obtained for the actual and expected 
percentages speaking French only in the tracts of metropolitan Montreal 
in 1961. Again, where a small percentage of French only speakers is 
expected on the basis of ethnic origin, an even smaller percentage is 
actually found. As before, tracts whose ethnic composition leads to 
the expectation that a sizable segment of the population will speak 
French only are areas where even larger proportions are usually mono- 
lingual French speakers (Figure 2). Although the correlation is very 
high, r @ .95, again the regression slope is far greater than l, b @ 1.41. 
Decomposition discloses that the net effect of ethnic composition ex- 
plains only 45 per cent of the variance in the percentages speaking 
French only in census tracts, while 37 per cent of the variance is due 
to the joint effect of composition with other factors. 

(Figure 2 about here) 

There is very little association between composition and the degree 
of bilingualism; the correlation between actual and expected per cent 
bilingual is only .13. After finding that the percentage speaking 
English tends to be greater than predicted on the basis of ethnic 
composition when the expectation is initially high and lower than expected 
when the prediction is low to begin with, then to some extent the 
analogous finding for the monolingual French population is not com- 
pletely independent. That is, in tracts where the English only speakers 
exceed the number expected on the basis of composition, then some other 
linguistic segment must be less than expected. Likewise, if there are 
less monolingual English speakers than expected in some tracts, then 
the number of at least one other linguistic component must be greater 


than expected in these tracts. However, the low association between 
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actual and expected bilingualism in Montreal indicates that the findings 
need not necessarily have been what they were. Moreover, comparisons 
between te actual and expected percentage of residents speaking 
French only among those who are not monolingual English speakers, 
ie., { (French only) : (French caly + bilingual + neither official 
language)], indicates that this phenomenon occurs even after English 
monolingual speakers are excluded. For Montreal's 35 wards in 1941, 
the percentage of French only speakers among non-English monolinguals 
exceeds expectation in wards where the prediction is high, but is less 
than expected when a small percentage of French only speakers is pre- 
dicted on the basis of ethnic composition. 

There are two interpretations, both plausible, which can be 
offered for the finding that the actual percentage speaking English 
only or French only is higher than expected in those parts of the city 
where the ethnic composition would lead us to expect a high proportion. 
This may be due to either linguistic differences within each ethnic 
group in the residential areas Leh select or it may be ea result 
from linguistic adaptation to the area of residence. It is assumed 
that such high regression slopes are not due to systematic errors in 
the enumeration of language and ethnic origin. Also, we recognize that 
there are certain pressures on second language learning which are in- 
dependent of the residential location, particularly the demands of the 
work world in Montreal and the fact that both languages are taught in 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic school systems. 

Shown below is a simplified illustration of how these findings may 
result from a process of adaptation to the neighborhood speech environ- 
ment, in other words, second Language learning and forgetting. In 


Illustration 1, the actual and expected linguistic composition are equal 
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at th for example, the number of monolingual English speakers, 20, 
is the same as the number expected on the basis of the tract's ethnic 
composition. Since the hypothetical area is predominantly French-speaking, 
some of the monolingual English speakers will learn French as a second 
tongue if linguistic adoption occurs. The arrows show that at a later 
period, to» five English monolinguals have become bilingual, thus 
reducing the number who speak English only to 15. Likewise, because 
of the widespread use of French in the area and the relatively small 
number of monolingual English speakers, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that some of the bilingual speakers will forget English if 
their first language is French. For convenience, it is assumed that 
all of the British have an English mother tongue and all French 
Canadians are native speakers of French. The diagram shows a net loss 
among bilingual French mother tongues of 20 who are unable to speak 
English by t,- Not all French Canadian bilinguals are expected to 
forget English if only because many need this tongue for occupational 
purposes. Since there has been no shift in ethnic composition, the 
number of French ais speakers now exceeds "expectation" (respectively, 
120 and 100) and the number of monolingual English speakers is below 
“expectation” at t, (15 ve. 20). 

(Illustration 1 about here) 

Critical to this process is the fact that many Montrealers acquire 
at least a smattering of the second official language through school or 
elsewhere. Therefore, if they live in a residential area which supports 
this second language, they will maintain or improve their ability. By 
contrast, if they live in an area in which their native tongue is more 
than adequate for communication, then this incipient bilingualism will 


not be supported. This, of course, would be the case for the French 
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Canadians in the area under consideration. In point of fact, a decline 
in the degree of bilingualism is found in Montreal beginning with the 
middle years of Lite 2Y 

There is another process based on selective location within the 
linguistic components of each ethnic group which could yield a similar 
pattern. As before, in the illustration below, the actual and expected 
linguistic distributions are equal at ti: Because wranch is the dominant 
tongue in the tract, it is reasonable to assume that some of the mono- 
lingual English residents move to a neighborhood which is compatible 
with their linguistic skills. As shown in the diagram, 28 of the 
English only speakers move out by t.- Since bilingual members of the 
English mother tongue population will not have as great an impetus to 
leave, only 6 English mother tongue bilinguals are shown leaving the 
area by or The important assumption is that the probability of net 
outmigration is greater for the monolingual minority than their mother 
tongue compatriots who are bilingual. Likewise, it is assumed that 
the probability of net immigration to the tract is greater for mono- 
lingual speakers of the majority tongue than their mother tongue 
compatriots who are bilingual. Thus 40 French only and 14 bilinguals 
have entered the tract at t.- Since the ethnic composition has changed 
by the end of this second period, the expected linguistic distribution 
is also different but the same excess of French only speakers and 
deficit of English only speakers over that expected is observed as long 
as there is selective immigration among the native French speakers and 
selective outmigration among the English mother tongue population. 

(Illustration 2 about here) 
Either approach would be adequate if the population whose mother 


tongue is neither English nor French is included in our approach. In 
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18 
terms of the learning approach, if it is assumed that these "other" 
Speakers learn the dominant tongue of the tracts they are located in, 
then this will boost the-actual percentage speaking the dominant tongue 
over that expected for the tract. For example, if members of ethnic 
group X are 60 per cent English speakers and 40 per cent French speakers, 
then in a tract which is predominantly French the percentage learning 
this tongue among X will be greater than the city-wide rate and there- 
fore raise the actual rate over that expected. However, the differential 
location hypothesis would fit here also; namely, members of ethnic group 
X might select residential areas in accordance with their linguistic 
abilities. 

Very likely linguistic adaptation to the neighborhood and selective 
location within ethnic groups both occur. In order to determine the 
relative importance of these two forces, longitudinal panel-type data 
are necessary so that the linguistic abilities of the population could 
be traced before and after residential moves. Since such data are not 
available, all that can be done here is to speculate. The most reason- 
able interpretation is that monolinguals tend to move to areas where 
communication is high, rather than learn a second language in order to ad- 
opt to a different linguistic environment. Although this means we are 
inclined to classify the role of second-language learning due to 
residential factors as a minor influence, very likely many do forget 
what knowledge they possess of a second tongue because of little 
usage in their residential area coupled with an absence of occupational 
demands. 

There are several reasons for offering this interpretation. For 
one, the relatively low degree of bilingualism among small children 


suggests that second language learning as a function of residential 
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19 
contacts is not very great. Second, bilingualism develops primarily 
in the school-age and early adult years, showing a net decline during 
most of the adult matioaey This can be interpreted as reflecting 
the primary role of schooling and occupational supports for some bi- 
linguale rather than the influence of neighborhood contacts on the 
chances of becoming bilingual. Third, the dual school system of 
Montreal, whereby the language of instruction is French in the vast 
majority of Roman Catholic schools and is English in nearly all 
Protestant schools, tends to support residential selection along mother 
tongue lines for those whose native tongue is either English or French. 
If location near the appropriate school is to be maximized, then there 
will be a built-in form of selective residential location. Of course, 
with the segregation patterns which presently exist, new schools will 
be built in areas with a large concentration of potential students. In 
turn, this will further encourage redistribution rather than adaptation 
to the linguistic environment. Finally, we shall soon see that ethnic 
residential patterns are hardly influenced by the official language 
abilities of the groups once mother tongue is taken into account. 
This suggests that residential patterns are based on communication in 
the native tongue and that the ability to communicate in their resi- 
dential areas by means of a second-language is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for most Montrealers. For these reasons, we are inclined to 
place primary emphasis on selective movement and redistribution as well 
as second-language unlearning as the main forces leading monolingual 
English and monolingual French to be concentrated in some parts of the 
city to a greater degree than expected on the basis of ethnic composition. 
The reader should keep in mind that this is more of a speculation than 


a conclusion based on empirical examination of the two alternative 


interpretations. 
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Ethnic Segregation. Ethnic segregation patterns will be influenced 
by differences between these groups in their linguistic composition. 
Shown in row 1 of Table 5 are the indexes of dissimilarity between each 
ethnic group and the remaining population of metropolitan Montreal in 
1961. It is interesting to note that the variation between ethnic 
groups in their segregation is relatively low; the highest index is 
for the residual “Other European" category, 59.4, and the lowest is 
for the German ethnic population, 37.6. The British and French are 
both more segregated than all but three of the remaining ten groups. 
The high value for "Other Europeans" {s probably due to the inclusion 
of most Jews in this category in 1961. In 1951, when data were avail- 
able separately for the Jewish ethnic group of Montreal, it is clear 
that this group was strikingly more segregated than other groups in 
the metropolis (their index was 78.6, while the next most isolated 
group, the Dutch, had an index of 58.3). 

(Table 5 about here) 

The degree of segregation which could be expected on the basis of 
the official language abilities of the ethnic groups is shown in row 2. 
In the case of Italians, an index of only 13 would be obtained if this 
group were to locate themselves solely on the basis of their linguistic 
abilities and the over-all linguistic patterns of Montreal. Since 
their actual index is 51.4, the percentage of Italian ethnic segrega- 
tion explained by official language composition is Lge a/ oe = 26 per 
cent. Generally, a greater part of northern and western European ethnic 
isolation can be explained by their official language composition than 
is the case for other ethnic groups. This may be due in part to the 
fact that official language data provides no information about the 


other tongues which these groups may speak and which can greatly 
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influence the patterns of ethnic segregation. For example, more than 
80 per cent of the Italian ethnic group in Montreal have an Italian 
mother tongue. Although the Italians rank relatively high in their 
degree of bilingualism in both English and French, about 25 per cent of 
the ethnic group speak neither official language. Since they would 
nearly all know Italian, it is clear that language data based only on 
ability to speak the official tongues of Canada are inadequate for 
interpreting Italian ethnic isolation. 

Not only are the northwestern European groups less segregated than 
other ethnic populations in Montreal, but row 3 shows that a larger 
part of their segregation can be interpreted as simply a function of 
official language composition. Although linguistic factors account for 
more of northwestern European segregation, it should be kept in mind 
that at best 74 per cent of an ethnic group's isolation (the Germans) 
can be accounted for in terms of linguistic differences. 

Overall, there has been some decline during the past decade in the 
residential segregation of ethnic groups in Montreal (compare rows 4 
and 6 of Table 5). Excluding the "Other European" category due to jack 
of comparability between the decades, seven groups registered declines 
and four increased during the ten years. The Dutch, Scandinavian, and 
Ukrainian groups showed fairly sharp drops for such a short period 
while all of the increases were relatively small. Even more signifi- 
cant, in all but three cases the percentage of ethnic isolation 
accounted for by linguistic differences between the groups rose in 
the decade, for example, the degree of Polish segregation explained by 
official language composition increased from 53 to 58 per cent (compare 
rows 5 and 7). These results: suggest a long run trend towards less 
ethnic isolation in Montreal and, moreover, a larger part being due to 


linguistic differences between the groups. 
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Of particular importance, however, are the segregation patterns of 
the British and French ethnic groups between 1951 and 1961. In both 
instances, there was a small decline in their segregation, although 
the degree their isolation is accounted for by linguistic composition 
also declined. It is difficult to project long-run trends on the basis 
of two points of time, particularly when they are ten years apart, but 
what evidence we have suggests that these two ethnic groups may well 
take an extremely long time in reducing their isolation. 

In examining the influence of language on segregation between 
ethnic groups, it is important to remember that there are two linguistic 
dimensions which are relevant; ethnic groups may differ in their mother 
tongues as well as their current abilities in the offical languages of 
Canada. Indeed, mother tongue reflects a linguistic aspect which is 
more akin to what is customarily meant by "ethnic origin" than does 
official language. Tabulations for the 35 wards of Montreal in 1941 
provide an excellent opportunity to examine the influence of language 
on ethnic segregation since data are available on both the mother 
tongue and official language composition of each ward. By contrast, 
the mother tongue composition of tracts are not available in either 
1951 or 1961. 

The segregation between each of 11 specified ethnic groups was 
computed for 1941, generating a matrix of 55 indexes of inter-ethnic 
segregation. Combining the cross-tabulation between mother tongue 
and ethnic origin for the city of Montreal with the mother tongue 
residential patterns in the wards, the relationship be- 
tween actual segregation between ethnic groups and the indexes expected 
on the basis of mother tongue composition of the groups can be deter- 
mined. The effect of official language on ethnic residence was 


examined in similar fashion. 
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Ethnic mother tongue composition goes a lot further in explaining 
the segregation patterns between ethnic groups than do inter-ethnic 
differences in official language composition. The product-moment 
correlations between actual inter-ethnic segregation and the indexes 
expected on the basis of mother and official language are, respectively, 
-93 and .17. Not only is the association much greater, but generally 
the indexes of segregation expected on the basis of mother tongue dea 
far closer to the actual segregation between ethnic groups than are 
the indexes expected on the basis of official language composition. 

The average difference between the actual segregation indexes for ethnic 
groups and those predicted by mother tongue is 9.2; whereas the mean 
difference between actual segregation and the indexes predicted on the 
basis of official language composition is 37.0. 

Computation of the patterns of ethnic segregation expected on the 
basis of their official language composition is an unfair test in the 
sense that it ignores the fact that communication is possible between 
bilinguals and either French or English monolingual speakers. Since 
monolinguals and the bilingual population have different spatial distri- 
butions in the city, examination of inter-ethnic segregation in terms 
of the patterns expected on the basis of offical language ignores the 
communication potential which may exist between members of two different 
ethnic groups. In other words, two ethnic groups can be highly 
dissimilar from one another in their official language composition, 
but have a high degree of potential communication. Accordingly, two 
additional measures were computed: Hs which gives the probability of 
mutual intelligibility in one or both official languages when members 
of two ethnic groups are randomly paired together; and Ay» which gives 
the probability that randomly selected members of the two ethnic groups 
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Again, residential segregation between ethnic groups is influenced 
by mother tongue similarities to a far greater degree than by potential 
communication in an official language. The correlation between inter- 
ethnic segregation (in logarithims) and A, is -.84. By contrast, the 
correlation between segregation (also expressed in logarithims) and Hy 
is only -.39, with 16 per cent of the variance explained. The partial 
correlations show no association between segregation and official 
language after mother tongue is taken into account, partial r = -.04; 
whereas the partial correlation between segregation and mother tongue 
is -.81 after taking official language communication into account. 

Much of the variation in residential segregation between ethnic 
groups can be accounted for in terms of their mother tongue composi- 
tion whereas the independent effect of official language is nil. 
This suggests that the way peoples start out linguistically will 
greatly influence their propensities to locate near one another later, 
but languages acquired later in life will have little influence on 
ethnic segregation patterns. These findings are supported by the 
fact that early learning of a language is critical for most persons in 
determining their fluency and ability in the tongue. In terms of 
informal social contacts such as are likely to arise in neighborhood 
settings, the mother tongue similarities between ethnic groups are of 
considerable importance. These results tend to support the earlier 
contention that Linguistic groups tend to avoid each other rather than 
be modified by proximity to others. Later language learning plays 
only a minor role at best in influencing ethnic segregation patterns. 
Thus, in a city where a sizable part of the population learns a second 
language, this has little bearing on ethnic residential distributions. 


What is crucial is the language the child first learns, not languages 
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learned later. There is an ecological counterpart here to the demographic 
fact that most French Canadian children start with the French mother 
tongue and most children of British origin start with the English mother 
tongue. Even though many later acquire a knowledge of the second 
official language, these findings suggest that this has little impact 
on their residential segregation and, further, very likely the groups 


continue to live apart. 


LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 

In Montreal, where every ethnic group is linguistically diverse 
and, likewise, each linguistic group consists of several ethnic com- 
ponents, the potential importance of language for the disintegration 
of ethnic unity is enormous. If the segments of an ethnic group who 
acquire a second tongue tend to drift away from their ethnic compatriots 
who remain monolingual, then the group's basic strength can be seriously 
undermined -- particularly when a large number become bilingual. If 
ethnic assimilation occurs because of linguistic changes, then very 
likely greater pressure will exist on the remaining monolingual members 
since their group's basic position in the Kommnsi ty will be weakened 
because of the numerical decline. Using special tabulations run for the 
Royal Commission on the census tract distributions of the various 
linguistic segments of each ethnic group in metropolitan Montreal 
in 1961, it is possible to examine directly the segregation patterns 
among the linguistic subgroups of the two maior ethnic populations. 
Thus we can directly test our previous inferences about the effect of 
bilingualism on ethnic segregation. 

The main linguistic segments of both the British and French ethnic 
groups consist of those who speak only their group's native tongue and 


those who are bilingual. While it is clear that acquisition of 
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the second official language influences the residential pattern, the 
bilinguals of each ethnic group still favor their own ethnic compatriots 
Over the other ethnic group. For example, the segregation index between 
the bilingual and English only components of the ee trian ethnic group 
is 19.3. While this is by no means trivial, British bilinguals are 
much more highly segregated from the French ethnic population. For 
example, their index of Segregation from French Canadian bilinguals is 
43.7 and from monolingual French speakers among French Canadians it is 
35.6. To be sure, monolingual English speaking members of the British 
ethnic group are even more Segregated from these components of the 
French Canadian population, respectively, 59.2 and 70.3. Although it 
is very clear that linguistic ability modifies ethnic isolation, for 
example, bilingual members of the British ethnic group are less isolated 
| than are their monolingual English compatriots from the French ethnic 
population, the fact remains that bilingual British Canadians are 
much less segregated from ethnic compatriots who speak only English. 

Likewise, although bilingualism affects the residential pattern of 
French Canadians, they are still closer to their monolingual French 
compatriots than they are to various British segments in Montreal. 
For example, French bilinguals have a segregation index of 18.7 from 
monolingual French compatriots, but their segregation from the British 
runs from 43.7 (British bilinguals) and higher. Again, French Canadians 
who speak only French are even more highly isolated from these components 
of the British group. 

In short, the bilinguals of both the French and British populations 
are much less segregated from their ethnic compatriots with the same 
mother tongue than they are from the other major ethnic group. Thus, 


while bilingualism is related to the residential patterns among both 
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ethnic populations, the paramount factor influencing location is still 
proximity to ethnic compatriots. Accordingly, knowledge of the other 
ethnic group's tongue does not lead to a grand exodus of bilinguals 
into the camp of their ethnic rivals. This is of great importance 
Bince it indicates an ecological mechanism which allows both the 
British and French to maintain their mother tongue among the new genera- 
tion of offspring. Although there is considerable bilingualism among 
both groups and therefore an "exposure to risk" that the acquired 
_ tongue may be passed on as the next generation's first language, the 
fact that bilinguals in each ethnic group tend to locate in areas 
“where their monolingual compatriots are found tends to reduce this 
danger to the mother tongue. 

Members of the British ethnic group who are monolingual French 
speakers and French Canadians who are able to speak only the English 
official language are both in rather anomolous positions since they do 
not share the predominant mother tongue of their ethnic compatriots, 
but instead are able to speak only the native language of their ethnic 
rivals. Whether the product of ethnic intermarriage or assimilation 
into the other ethnic group, these people are essentially lost to the 
other ethnic group. They are much closer in residence to the other 
ethnic group than they are to their own ethnic compatriots. For 
example, French Canadians who speak English only have segregation 
indexes of 51.8 and 63.1 respectively from French Canadian bilinguals 
and monolingual French speakers. By contrast, their index of segregation 
from the British population is only 24.8. Similar results are obtained 
for British Canadians who speak only French; their index from other 
British Canadians who are bilingual is 60.3 and from British who speak 


only English is 71.8. By contrast, the index of segregation between 
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French Canadians and the monolingual French component of the British 


ethnic group is 36.6. 


COMMENT 

If it is assumed that residential integration is an essential 
prerequisite to ethnic fusion and linguistic homogeneity, then the basic 
implication of this study is that the diversity of Montreal is destined 
to remain rather high in the foreseeable future. Although some decline 
is noted in segregation in the past decade, the maintenance of high 
British-French isolation on both linguistic and ethnic lines indicates 
not only that the main elements in Montreal will continue to go their 
Separate ways, socially speaking, but that other linguistic and ethnic 
components will be forced to chose between one group or the other. 
Younge's observation of the two paths which other ethnic groups may 
take in Montreal, although made two decades ago, still apply to the 
current pivnarton a’ 

Residential segregation and bilingualism are alternate means for 
adopting to a situation of linguistic diversity. Segregation helps 
to protect a group from dissolution since contact with others is 
reduced; bilingualism provides a potential mechanism for the loss of 
linguistic distinctiveness since the members may opt to pass on the 
learned language to their children rather than the mother tongue. 
For the British and French bilinguals, the finding that they still tend 
to reside much closer to monolingual ethnic compatriots than to the 
competing ethnic group suggests that there are ecological reasons for 
the failure of bilingualism thus far to undercut the linguistic 
maintenance of these two groups. 

Ethnic and linguistic segregation tend to reinforce each other in 


the sense that the ethnic groups differ in their linguistic composition 
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and, likewise, the linguistic groups differ from one another in their 
ethnic makeup. However, it should be noted that ethnic segregation is 
not explained solely as a function of the linguistic differences between 
the groups, This is to be expected since patterns of ethnic segrega- 
tion are found in many cities were linguistic differences have dis- 
appeared, Nevertheless, as some of the findings reported earlier 
indicate, ethnic segregation is no doubt greatly increased because of 
the linguistic differences accompanying these groups. Likewise, although . 
differences in ecnhie composition tend to explain a fair part of the 
linguistic segregation found in Montreal, our analysis showed rather 
clearly a tendency for language groups to concentrate among themselves 
to a greater extent than can be explained solely by ethnic factors. The 
fact that people speaking different tongues tend to avoid each other 
helps to reduce the degree of bilingualism necessary since residential 
areas have higher rates of mutual intelligibility among residents than 
would occur if there was no segregation in Montreal. 

Linguistic characteristics are but one part of the complex which 
comprises an ethnic group, but in so far as the ethnic groups are able 
to maintain their distinctive languages, then this will retard assimi- 
lation between the British and French on other dimensions as well. And 
in so far as the groups remain highly segregated from one another, it 


is unlikely that any linguistic fusion between the groups will occur. 
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oyor convenience in presentation and comparison, the A, index was 
reversed from its normal computation so as to make 1.0 equal to mother 
tongue similarity and equal to no overlap between two groups in their 
mother tongue composition. It should also be noted that the "other 
mother tongue" category was not used in cross-multiplication, that 

is, it was assumed that the population speaking an "other" mother 
tongue in one group could not speak to the population with "other" 
mother tongue in another group. Undoubtedly this yielded some errors, 
however they are likely to be slight since most ethnic groups have 
very low percentages in the residual mother tongue category. Excep- 
tions are the Dutch and Scandinavian groups. Since the mother 
tongues of these groups were not specified, it was assumed that 
speakers in these groups who were classified in the "other" mother 
tongue category spoke the groups’ native language. 
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TABLE 1 


BRITISH AND FRENCH RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION FROM OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS 


Type I pe II 


1961 EE eee 1951 
British French British French British French 
German 30.2 S2we 30.6 58.4 
Italian 66.3 51.0 66.3 43.9 
Jewish NA NA | NA 86.2 
Netherlands 28.2 590 Pesce 71.8 
Polish 47.1 54.3 46.5 57 .6 
Russian 55.7 70.2 54.6 68.4 
Scandinavian 18.6 56.4 19.1 65.0 
Ukrainian 54.3 Joa 54.3 | 59.0 
Other Europe 55.9 66.9 me ys! a Pe 
Asiatic 52368 55.4 we 9 50.3 
Other and 
65.9 


Not Stated 38.4 S6IcL SV ae 


NA Not available 
Note: Jews not specified in 1961, mainly included in "Other Europe" 
category. 
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TABLE 2 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION BETWEEN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMPONENTS OF MONTREAL 


OS TASS SS CS a ee) 
A I 


Yaar English only and; French only and: Bilingual 
French only Bilingual Neither Bilingual Neither Neither 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
eee eee cee ner ean ee es ee a Pa ie) 8 a Se Ie ee A ee 
1961, Type 1 64.3 43.4 61.9 24.6 59.4 54.0 
1961, Type II 66.0 44.3 61.3 24.9 57.8 53.4 
1951, Type II 66 .6 45.1 54.4 24 .0 64.7 54.4 
1941 60.6 44.2 G22K 18.2 55.9 48.4 
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TABLE 3 


BILINGUALISM AMONG THE POPULATION WITH ENGLISH OR FRENCH MOTHER TONGUE 
AND OFFICIAL LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG THOSE WITH ANOTHER MOTHER 
TONGUE, POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER, METROPLITAN MONTREAL, 
1961 


en 
Se Pa SSS STS ED 


Per Cent Official Language Distribution 
Bilingual Among those with Another Mother 
Tongue 


English French 
Mother Mother English French 


Rthniecerou Tongue Tongue only only Biling. Neither 
British 30.6 WT Seer aeyrk 29.4 11.7 
French 65.8 Shee rset 26.1 47.3 13.5 
Other than British 
or French 49.1 74.8 44 3 10.8 32.0 13.0 
German Sha/. 76.1 12.8 L.0 23.7 2.6 
Italian 68.7 19.7 10.6 YL ee 36.2 25.9 
Jewish 56.6 90.2 60.4 0.6 35-.5 3.5 
Ukrainian 54.0 88.3 53.6 Sil 37.0 3.6 
All Other 42.4 69.1 a7 xe 4.5 28.6 9.7 
All Groups 3641 57:8 44,1 10.8 32.1 13.0 
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TABLE 4 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION BETWEEN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE SEGMENTS AND REMAINDER OF 
THE POPULATION, ACTUAL AND EXPECTED 


a 


Segregation from the Remainder of the Population 


eet ce eee LL SST LL ESN 


Year and Type English French Neither official 
1961, Type I only only Bilinguals language 
Actual Segregation Index S60 38.0 12.9 54 .6 
Expected Segregation Index 43.3 hee | 6.1 36.9 
Per Cent Explained by 

Ethnic segregation 81 68 47 68 
Type IIL 


1961, Per Cent Explained by 
Ethnic Segergation 80 67 58 70 


1951, Per Cent Explained by 
Ethnic Segregation 83 12 71 72 


nD 


Note: Expected linguistic segregation index based on the ethnic residential 
patterns in Montreal and the cross-tabulation between official language 
and ethnic origin. 
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TABLE 5 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION BETWEEN ETHNIC GROUPS AND REMAINDER OF THE POPULATION, ACTUAL AND EXPECTED 


Ethnic Groups 


= Y se] 
3. et ° S 
S 3 5 3 go 
eee 8 ee 8 ee eee eR a 
v 2 g 2 = = iS 2 z a M bo 
“ S e o ce v 0 
Be ile ee eae: Se oe koran SS. ee co ee cee 
a fee } m 5 P= a a a 5 3 2 S 
Year and Type 
1961, Type I en OI ne ee nn Fy EN re 2 eee ee 
Actual Segregation Index G9.97 609.76. 37.6,.-. 5124 NA} 40.9" 42.2. 1 58.5- 43.1) - G6.35-- “59.4 - 43,8. 4922 
~ 
* Expected Segregation Index S520.) S09 2s 1363 NAgeeO. lr 22550" 25, 25 ese 9 2e.G), 2.4 @ oo 2Ue Oe ese 
Per Cent Explained by © ficial 
Language Segregation 70 72 74 26 NA 61 56 40 63 49 41 46 55 
Type LI 
Actual Segregation Index, 1961 47.3 51.4 44.9 49.5 NA 348.6) - 45.5. «60.1: .40,0 °-48.1. "6322 ~42.5" 49-3 
Per Cent Explained by Official 
Language Segregation, 196} 72 70 65 26 NA = ¥! 58 43 66 52 44 53 55 
Actual Segregation Index, 1951 49.3 53.5 44.4 45.7 78.6 58.3 47.8 57.0 50.3 56.5 39.2 42.1 52.1 
Per Cent Explained by Official 
Language Segregation, 1951 73 74 59 13 36 48 53 44 58 48 57 43 34 
Note: Expected ethnic segregation index based on the official language residential patterns in Montreal and the 


cross-tabulation between official language and ethnic origin. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 


HYPOTHETICAL SHIFTS BETWEEN LINGUISTIC CLASSES 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


HYPOTHETICAL DIFFERENTIALS IN MIGRATION 
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